JOAN    OF    ARC
saints to spread God's Word and heroes to uphold it,
but now almost crushed under the weight of its afflictions.
She heard of the poor young dauphin, the uncrowned
king driven from pillar to post by the invaders from over
the sea, those terrible English who never opened their
mouths without offering their souls to perdition, whence
their name of Godons or Goddamns; of the destruction and
terror and hopelessness so widespread and profound that
it exceeded the power of man unaided to bring back peace
and order. Something of what was going on in France
she could reconstruct out of her own small experience:
the grinding tribute paid to the neighbouring barons for
a sardonic protection, the eternal and costly vigilance,
the fearful day when the armed bands broke through,
stole the cattle, set fire to the houses and sent the in-
habitants scurrying to the island fortress of which her
father and Jean Biget had taken the lease against just
such an emergency. On this occasion the cattle were
redeemed through the influence of the Lady of Ogiviller,
but three years later, when Joan was sixteen, she and her
neighbours were again fleeing before fire and sword to
the market town of NeufcMteau, six miles to the south.
There the d'Arc family remained a fortnight in a
hostelry kept by a woman named la Rousse, Joan helping
with the domestic tasks by way of contributing to her
share of the expense. In due course Madame la Rousse's
hostelry was to evolve into a brothel for soldiers and
Joan into an inmate who learned from her clients to ride
and bear arms in her spare time.
Probably these calamities made smaller impression on
the people of Domremy than they do on us. Terror and
suffering were the daily lot of the great majority of the
Dauphin's subjects, and the lives led by that small,
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